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ministers, if not their words, would remain on
record; it would be possible to find out what the
Council had done or had declined to do.

In the presence of the Sovereign, and with this
amount of publicity secured, mere party considera-
tions would have to be kept in the background. In
such a Council, if a minister were asked why he
wanted a bill brought in or drafted, he would have
to find some reason based on public policy. He could
not say, as perhaps he might, at the Cabinet: " Well,
you know, if we don't get this thing through, we
shall simply lose the whole vote of such and such
a trade at the next election/* or use words to that
effect. When the Cabinet wanted to turn itself
into a party caucus, it would have to go elsewhere,
and discuss the interests of its own political
connection apart from the affairs of the nation.

There appears nothing in the formal Constitu-
tion to prevent the Sovereign from attending a
sitting of the Cabinet or of any other committee
of the Privy Council. William III. and Queen
Anne habitually presided over the meetings of their
ministers. The custom fell into abeyance because
George I. could not understand English. To the
accident that the throne was filled by German
princes at a critical period of our history we owe
the peculiar constitution of our supreme executive.
If the kings had been able to take part in the
ministerial deliberations, the Cabinet would pro-
bably not have been secret. If it had not been
secret it is difficult to see how it could have become
a close committee of the party majority in the
House of Commons. And if, for the rule that no
placeman should be capable of serving in Parlia.